Richardson

ton News, a journal started by practical printers
only the year before. His first efforts were di-
rected toward the annexation of Texas to the
United States. He believed that he was com-
batting a scheme on the part of Sam Houston to
keep Texas an independent nation under an im-
plied British protectorate; since Great Britain
was opposed to negro slavery, this scheme must
be defeated. In fact, as Richardson later wrote,
"it was mainly for the purpose of using our ef-
forts to prevent the success of this abolition
policy of England," in so far as Texas was con-
cerned, that he accepted the editorship of the
News (Galveston News, Apr. 13, 1858). He
was elated, therefore, when annexation was ac-
complished in 1845.

Becoming owner as well as editor in that year,
Richardson built up his newspaper so that dur-
ing the fifties it became the most widely circu-
lated and influential as well as the wealthiest
journal in Texas. Despite his intense concern
over questions that at bottom were political, he
early subordinated political issues to commercial,
agricultural, and civic development. Thus he
was a pioneer in the South in the field of non-
political, independent journalism. Through his
annual Texas Almanac, first published and wide-
ly circulated in 1857, he was an important factor
in the immigration movement which more than
doubled the population of Texas during the
decade ending in 1860. He remorselessly cam-
paigned against Sam Houston when that per-
sonage became identified with the American or
Know-Nothing party. He was influential in
bringing about Houston's first and only defeat
in Texas, that for the governorship in 1857. The
enmity continued until death, Houston's fare-
well address in the United States Senate being
in large part a -denunciation of Willard Rich-
. rdson. The bitterness was intensified by events
leading up to the firing upon Fort Sumter, with
Richardson urging secession as the only pro-
tection left to the South and with Houston stout-
ly standing by the Union.

Only against the greatest odds was Richard-
son able to maintain continuous publication dur-
ing the Civil War. A Federal blockade forced
his removal to Houston, where he shortly after-
wards suffered the destruction of his printing
plant by fire. Under these handicaps the News
lost first place in enterprise and circulation to
its old rival, the Houston Telegraph. It was not
until the return of the News to Galveston in 1866
that Richardson, assisted by two new and young-
er partners, Alfred Horatio Belo \_q.vJ\ and John
J. Hand, was able to regain the old primacy of
his journal in Texas.

Richardson

In 1849 Richardson married Louisa Blanche
Murrell of Sumter, S. C., by whom he had one
child, a daughter. Tall, spare of build, with a
mop of hair that early turned gray, "Old Whitey"
was the physical embodiment for many of his
contemporaries of the gentleman of the old
school. His grave, gentle, courteous manner
belied the steel in his temperament, however, as
his achievements in a new country proved.
"Prudent, persevering, cool and indomitable," it
was written by an associate at the time of his
death, "he was never caught by surprise or un-
nerved by adversity."

[Files of the Galveston News, notably autobiographi-
cal references in the issues of Mar. 18, 1856, Mar. 24,
1857, Apr. 13, 1858, Sept. 17, 1862, and July n and
18, 1873, and obituary, July 27, 1875; A. C. Gray,
"History of the Texas Press," in D. G. Wooten, A
Comprehensive Hist, of Texas (2 vols., 1898) ; N. Y.
Times, July 27, 1875 ; information from Bess Glenn,
librarian of the S. C. Collection, Univ. of S. C., and
from Dr. Willard Richardson Cooke of Galveston, a
grandson.]                                                  S. H A

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM ADAMS

(Nov. 2, i82i-0ct. 19, 1896), jurist, secretary
of the treasury, was a descendant of Ezekiel
Richardson who came to Massachusetts Bay in
1630. He was born in the village of Tyngsbor-
ough, Mass., where his father, Daniel, practised
law and kept the post-office. His mother was
Mary Adams, of Chelmsford. She died in 1825,
and the next year her sister became the boy's
step-mother. He prepared at Pinkerton Acad-
emy in Derry, N. H., and at what is now called
Lawrence Academy in Groton, Mass., and grad-
uated from Harvard in 1843. He then read law
and completed the law-school course. Admitted
to the bar in July 1846, he entered partnership
with his elder brother, Daniel Samuel, who had
a large practice in Lowell. The junior member
was painstaking and methodical, an office lawyer.
He was interested in local banks, served on the
common council, and held commissions in the
militia. In politics he was a Whig, then a Re-
publican. When in 1855 he was appointed with
Joel Parker to consolidate and rearrange the
statute law of Massachusetts the way was open
for him to exercise his faculty for compilation
and indexing. He shared in a similar codifi-
cation in 1873, and from 1874 to 1895 he pre-
pared Richardson's Supplements to congressional
legislation. In this minute labor he was a mas-
ter. In 1856 he had been made judge of probate
for Middlesex County and two- years later was
appointed to the combined office of judge of
probate and insolvency. He handled this sort
of judicial business with general approval.

When Grant became president he appointed
Gov. G. S. Boutwell [q*v.] secretary of the treas-
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